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The mechanisms through which differential access to 
education in Kilimanjaro has been manipulated to insure the 
reproduction of a local ruling class are examined* Section I 
describes the regional advantages which have made Kilimanjaro the 
most educated area of the country. Section 11 discusses the church 
role in education prior to and following independence in 1961- The 
relationship between geographic and ethnic differentiation within 
Kilimanjaro is described generally in section III^ followed by a more 
detailed description of ethnic and class groups in sections IV and V, 
LinJcs between the ruling class and state institutions, which have 
produced a bureaucratic bourgeoisie, are discussed in section VI. 
Section VII analyzes Kilimanjaro's economic dopendencci upon coffee 
production and concludes that social mobility and the relative 
economic development of the area obscure class differences and 
minimize social and educational demands of the lower classes. Section 
VIII identifies class formation, ru.\ing class perpetuation, and 
underdevelopment as mechanisms through which differential access to 
education has been manipulated in Tanzania and concludes that 
educational policies adopted by Tanzania and other African nations 
will determine which segments of society will govern by determining 
who will attend school. Eeferences are included in the document. 
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IgliC/i TIOH IN TANZANIA: CIJ^SS F0R}1ATIQH AXD RSPRODUCTIO:: 

At least sinca the beginnirg of this century, access to 
education has ieen the proxiri:.:e determinant of class differ- 
entiation in Tanzania, and in much of Africa. Despite several 
initiatives to overcome this legacy of European rule, perhaps 
niore focused in Tanzania than in iriany other African countries, 
education and class situation continue to be firmly linked. 

There is widespread agreeincnt on the significance of edu* 
cation in Tanzania's efforts to overcome its poverty (good 
starting points are Resnick^ 1958, and Cameron and Dodd, 1570). 
One line of thought cir,phasi2es the massive and rapid expansion 
of educational opportunity as a key element in the c^eveloprnent 
strategy. Beth the ccriraitir.ent to universal primary education 
by 1SB9 and the canpaigns to eliminate adult illiteracy are 
oxcn'iples of this perspective. An alternative line of thought 
focuses less on the expansion of schools, though that is not 
neglected, and more on the content of the curriculum (Nyerere. 
"Education for Self-Reliance," in Nyerere, 196B; Saul, 195B). 

Here, I vish to complenent the attention to how iiiany peo- 
ple cet into school and vhat sort of schooling do they e xperi- 
ence with an exploration of who gets into schooL In Tanzania, 
access to educition is the major route to power and wealth. 
In Tanzania, that access is far froin equitably distributed 
across regions, age groups, social strata, religions, and etV' 
nic clusters. And in Tanzania, that differential access to 
education has facilitated the perpetuation of a particular pat- 
tern of social stratification, which in turn has fostered 
class differentiation. 

Thus, I am concerned at the outset, with the role of 
access to education in class differentiation^ in Tanzania, and, 
I think, in much of Africa. To explore that relationship; I 
will use the examination of the situation in one local area of 
northern Tanzania to raise several larger issues of class in 
Tanzania. 
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Ki li-aanjaro; Leaoing and Sxpandincj its Lga3 ' 

Kt. Xiliaanjaro's relatively cool and vell-watered hill- ' - 
sides very early attracted the attention of outsiders visiting 
East Africa (Dandas, 1924; Stahi, 1964; Saisoff, lS74:Chapter 1 
and the references therein) . The settlement of European ris- 
sion^ries in Kilimanjaro" during the late Nineteenth and early 
Twentieth Century led to the opening of schools for loccil 
Africans mucK sooner and much core rapidly than was the ca:c 
in Host of the rest of Tanjan.ia (Shann, 1S56; Sa.TOff, 1974: 
36-39). Mission priraa.'.-}' schools in the second decade of thifi 
century had ncre pupils thdn there were to be in government 
primary schools in 1969. Jiiroughout the period of British rule 
Kilimanjaro residents had greater access to primary education 
than did nost other Tanzsnians. By 1947, while the Kiliir.anjaro 
population v?as approximately 3.6Uf the total nainland Tan- 
zanian population, pupils in Kilimanjaro schools were approxi- 
mately 12.6'{ of the total primary school population. The 
British governraent estimated that 62^ of the children in Kili- 
aanjaro were in school in 1951, conpared to 15. 5i of all nain- 
land Tanzanian children in 1947 and 30i in 1953 (United 
Nations Visiting Missions, 1955:4, and 1958:64). 

That regional advantage persisted after Independence in 
1961. A;id although the restraints on primary school expansion 
imposed after 1955 apparently prevented further widening of 
the gap, by the end of the 1960s, Kiliinanjaro continued to en- 
roll almost twice as many pupils per 1000 residents as the 
national average, (seo TABLE 1)* 

Retaining the Initiative; the Church Role 

These enrollment figures refer to state-run and state- 
supported schools. But as I have suggested elsewhere (Sacoff, 
1974:40-58; Samoffs, 1976), these figures understate the nur'.- 
ber of schools actually in operation, Usini, both local 
resources and, at least in the past, soce outside fundit;g, the 
churches in Kilimanjaro [pruriarily Lutheran and Catholic) h,r.'e 
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Tsble 1 PRIMARY SCHOOL EMOLLHENT: KllWANJARO'S LEAD^ 



hisary School Kiliaanjaro as I of Prlnary Enrolhenr 
Enrollnent Mainland Tanzania per 1000 Population 



Year 


Kllhanjaro 


TaTizanla 


Pep- 


Enrollnent 


Kilinanjaro 


Tanzania 


1947 


14,229'' 


113,000'^ 


3.61^ 


12.6: 


53.2 


15.1 


.956 


25, 620*' 


364,000^ 


4.2:^ 


8,i: 


81.2 


41.4 


:956 


63,597^ 


769, 348*' 


4.2:^ 


8.3Z 


126.4 


64.3 


1969 


64,637 


229,169^ 


4.2Z 


7.8: 


120.4 


65.2 



\uiiiDaiijaro refers to Kilimanjaro District as defined In 1969; 
statistics for other years adjusted to correspond. Tanzania refers 
:o oalnland Tanzania, 

^ lan^'^anla Sationa_l Archives 5/47/U. 

^Canieron and Dodd:l02. 

^1948 Census. Tanzania Slstistlcal Abstract 1970 :4^. 
CaneroR and Dodd:l04. 

M957 Census^ Tanzania Statistical Abstract. 1970 ;^^, 
^Kilimanjaro District Education Office records, 
'^Tanzania Statistical Abstract 1970 : 1 76 . 
^1967 Census, Tanzania Statistical Abstract 1970 :^2. 
•iTanzania Statistical Abstract 1970 : 20^. 
'^Extrapolated from 1967 Census. 



responded to and on occasion stimulated local pressure for laore 
prinary schools. That is, when local goverjiKient councils were 
unable to finance further educational expansion, or when cen- 
tral directives blocked further primary school expansion with- 
in Kilimanjaro, the churches were able to organize the 
establishment of new schools,, At the outset often ill-equipped, 
overcrowded, and staffed by untrained teachers, these schools 
permitted large numbers of local children who were unable to 
find places in regular schools to go to schooL My calcula- 
tions in 1958 found that perhaps one-third of the primary 
schools operating were unrecognized by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion (Sair.off, 1974:42-43). 



rJher expansion of prirjary education becaine possible, the'. 
Eost common pattern in Kilimanjaro was for the local council 
to assuise responsibility for these previously unregistered 
schools; since in that way the council could both respond to 
pressure from parents to accomodate their children in the 
national educational system and at the same time acquire func- 
tioning schools for much less money t'lan it vould have 
required to create those schools itself. As a result, until 
the 1970s, three-quarters to four-fifths of the registered 
schools were church-operated and/or church-assisted. In 
other words, the independent Tanzanian government, partly by 
design and partly due to local pressures r was following the 
colonial pattern— initiative in organizing and operating pri- 
mary schools was left to the churches (see TABLE 2). 

As it became clearer to the national leadership that the 
regional disparities inherited from British rule were per- 
sisting, several related policy changes were directed at 
eliminating these inequalities, First, control over primary 
schools was transferred from the voluntary agencies to the 
central government. Second, central educational resources 
were to be allocated to favor those regions with the lowest 
enrollment rates. And third, the achievement of universal pri- 
mary education by 1989 would necessarily eliminate inter- 
regional differences. 

These initiatives have had some success. Almost all 
primary schools came under direct government control. As the 
data presented in TABLE 2 suggest, the gap between Kilimanjaro 
and the rest of the country has ceased to widen. And Kilima- 
njaro Region ranked only fourth among all mainland regions in 
the percentage of the relevant population who began primary 
school in 1972 ( Hali ya Uchajri , 1973) . 

Kilimanjaro residents and their leaders, however, have 
sought to maintain their advantage. The regional disparity 
was so great that restraining primary school expansion within 
Kilimanjaro could have little short-run equalizing impact. In 
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Table 2 CHCRCE SOLE IS PRIHAR^ EDUCATION IN nilKAUJARO 



!ear Place 



.954" 



.969' 



.971 



973 



Kllisanjiro 
District 

Kilioanjaro 
Rural 

Hoshi Toun 
Kilioanjaro 
District 

Kilioanjaro 
Rural 

Moshi Town 
Kilinanjaro 
District 

Koshi Rural 
Hoshi Town 
Roibo'' 
Kilinanjaro 
District^ 



Governnent 
Schools 
(National 
and Local 
Goveraseat) 



25 
35 

_J_ 
41 



51 

11 

62 
208 

a 

65 



Voluntary 
Voluntary Agency Agsncy Schools 
Schools (All as Percent 
Dencalnations) of Total 



284 



1C6 



212 

7 

219 



202 



202 



17 



21 



8i: 



84! 
78Z 

84Z 



02 

m 



02 



^Refers to assisted schools only. If Lnassisted and unreg- 
.stereo (bush) schools were included, the church role would be 
iubstantially greater. All schools: Standards I-IV, V-VII, and 
-VII. 

''Kilinanjaro District Book, 

•^Unless otherwise noted, statistics fron Kilinanjaro 
listrict and Ejgional Education Offices. 

''Carved fron the forner Kilinanjaro District. 

*Kew administrative units reconjbined for purposes of 
onparison. 



fact, the existing advantage at the trae of the new policies 

was so large that it 

prevented any narrowing of the gap between enrol- 
ment rates in different Regions (Tanzania, 1972170). 

In addition, although the assertion of government control over 

the church-supported primary schools restrained the church 

initiative for a time, the churches have again begun assisting 



local parents to open new schools in Kiliaanjaro. is before, '. 
at the outset ucst of these schools eaploy poorly-trained 
teachers, operate in cialcejhift buildings, have large enroll- 
cents for few staff, end are usually linited to Standards MI. 
Ana, as before, the long-range goal of both the local parents 
ana the church officials is clear: 'that these schools and 
their pupils be incorporated into the national educational 
system. Although an exact census was impossible, reports 
from church and Ministry officials indicated that such schools 
numbered about 100-150 in Kilioanjaro in 1974. on the order of 
half again as many 88 the government primary schools. Are- ' 
lated trend is the effort by local parents and churches to 
create "lcindergartsns'~two-year pre-schools intended to im- 
prove children's chances of getting into and doing well in 
Standard I. The teachers generally have a primary school edu- 
cation and are paid by parents and parishes. 

These Icindergartens are the sane as the old Bush 
Schools. Almost every school or church on the 
. mountain has its Bush School.^ 

Thus, the combined enrollments of these unreg.i!;tered 
schools and the regular primary schools malce primary school 
attendance in Kilimanjaro significantly higher than the 
official inter-regional comparisons indicate. And clearly 
the churches continue to retain the initiative for expansion 
of primary education in Kilimanjaro. 

The most important effort to maintain the Kilimanjaro 
advantage, however, has been the shift of attention from pri- 
mary to post-primary education. 

The point is that the government, with its plan to 
provide universal primary education, will do the 
job for primary schools, so we will put our efforts 
elsewhere. 

For the first decade of independence, secondary education re- 
mained largely a government monopoly. Ijat at about the same 
tiir,e that the governinent toolc firmer control over primary 
education, parents in Kilimanjaro, with church support, began 
opening private, fee-paying secondary schools. In 1974 there 
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were eight goverrjr.cnt secondarj' schools in Kilinianjaro, all 
opened prior to 1969, Those schools were outnuinLered by the 
eleven private secondary schools^ aost opened sines 1969, By 
1974, private secondary schools accoimteii for alnost one-third 
the secondary enrollment in Sillnanjaro, and nore than half 
the schools (see TABLE 3) . 



Table 3 CHURCH ROLE IN SECONDARY EDUCATION IN KILIMANJARO^ 

Voluntary Agency Private Schools'* 
and as 

Covernpent Schools Private Schools Percent of Total 

Year Enrolkent Schools Enrollment Schools EnrcUnent Schools 



1954*^ 


n.a. 


2 


n.a. 


5 


n.a, 


712 


1969/70 


3351 


8 


812 


4 


19,52 


332 


1970/71 


3779 


8 


1151 


5 


23.4: 


382 


1971/72 


381S 


8 


1366 


5 


26.42 


432 


1972/73 


3907 


8 


1783 


7 


31.32 


472 


1S73/74 


n.a. 


8 


n.a. 


11 


n.a, 


582 



^Kilimanjaro District as defined in 1969; figures for 
other years adjusted to correspond. Unless otherwise noted, 
data ^ron Kilinanjaro Regional Education Office. 

Includes one private secondary school in Hoshi town, 
originally created and supported by the Asian comaunicy. 

^Kilinanjaro District Book. Includes both Secondary . 
Schools and Teachers' Training Colleges. 



It is clear that Kilimanjaro's advantage in primary edu- 

5 

cation has progressed to the secondary level* While the 
equalization ratio has apparently restrained the intake of 
Kilimanjaro residents into government secondary schools (5i of 
Kilimanjaro primary school students are to be offered places 
in goverriKient secondary schools, compared to a national aver- 
age of over 104) , that ratio is not applied to the private 



secondary schools, vhich drav aprcoxinately EOi of their en- •. 
rollsent locally. By 1973-74, fully one-quarter of all 
private secondary schools in Tanzania were located in Kiliiia- 
njaro {Tanzania, 1974:22). 

Thus, since the period of British rule, Kilirtanjaro 
children have had a nuch better chance of finding a primary 
school place than other children in Tanzania. In the past 
few years that advantage has been extended to the secondary 
level, where pupils who finish priniary school in Kilimanjaro 
now have a much better chance of finding a secondary school 
place than their counterparts in the rest of Tanzania, And 
since the national educational system does not differentiate 
public and private secondary school students as they compete 
for further education and training— they have equal access to 
the Form V examination, to adT.ission to Teachers' Training 
Colleges^ and so on— clearly Kilimanjaro students are likely 
to continue to fill a large portion of the higher skilled and 
decision-making positions in the society. 

Simultaneous with this expansion of secondary education 
has been a similarly church-assisted expansion of other post- 
primary education in Kilimanjaro, particularly agricultural 
and vocational training. In 1974, the Catholic Diocese oper- 
ated a large vocational school in Koshi town, with an enroll- 
ment of over 500, and 12 other programs throughout Kilimanjaro, 
with a combined enrollment of over 1000. Subjects offered in- 
cluded typing and other secretarial skills, carpentry and 
other artisanry, sewing, and modern farming, along with 
English, Social Doctrine (Morals), and Politics, 

In short, the situation continues, Under British rule 
the mission schools provided to Kilimanjaro residents an ad- 
vantage over other Tanzanians, The same institutional 
arrangement in the post-colonial setting, where education is 
an even more important determinant of access to power and 
wealth, has continued to provide to Kilimanjaro residents an 
advantage over other Tanzanians. Since this arrangement 
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p?mlts an expansion of cpportuiiity that the goverrr>ent cannot 
nanaqe from its own resources, there is little objection, de- 
spite the regional inequalities it perpetuates. As the 
goverrjTient asserts control over these local initiatives, the 
local residents and their churches coabine to find nev neans 
for improving their situation. As one church official co:s- 
mented, 

If they take vhat ve are doing m, ve will open 
scaething else. 

Differentiation Within Kilir.anjaro 

The evidence presented thus far has deruonstrated Kilima- 
njaro's regional advantage in access to education. It is 
necessary now to examine the links between that geographic 
differentiation and class differentiation. 

Data gathered in igee-SS and 1974 indicate that within 
Kilimanjaro the ruling group' was nore successful in gaining 
access to education for its children than were their neigh- 
bors (Samoff, 1974:158-159; Samoffs, 1976:16-20), A survey 
of Kiliirianjaro leaders in 1959 indicated that virtually all of 
their children of primary school age were in school. In the 
sai?,e year, fewer than half the children in Tanzania who had 
reached primary school age were actually in school, and within 
Kilimanjaro the comparable figure was on the order of 70-90% 
(Sajnoff, 1974:42-44; Day and Hogil, 1973:125). Here important, 
at a tine when Tanzania's secondary school enrollnent was 
under 3i of the relevant age group, ir,ore than half of the 
Kilimanjaro leaders' children had nine or more years of 
schooling. In the sane year, 8-11% of the relevant age group 
in Kilimanjaro were in secondary school. A similar survey in 
1974 proved impossible. But it is not an Unreasonable pre- 
sumption that the differential access to post-primary educa- 
tion found in 1969 has continued. Partly that is so because 
the absolute nuirier of school places open has increased rapid- 
ly. Partly, it is that leaders were able to intercede with 
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Ministry officials to pc-nit th?ir children a second clioncc at 
the secondary school cxaninf^bn, purely it is that leador'^ 
aie ::ore likely to provide t' sort of houcehold environricr.t 
that is conducive to and sucportivs of rapid educational pro- 
gress. But nost kportantf leaders are r.ore likely th?in 
others to be able to pay tho f-'^eo of the private secondary 
schools and to be convinced of the i^.portance of post-prirr^^ry 
education. Thus, although it is the case that the regional 
advantage permits so:?: widening of the base of the ruling 
group, the pattern of educational intake favors the children 
of the current leaders* In fact, challenges to the ruling 
group have coir.e fropi within the upper stratijn of the local 
society, rather than from other strata. 
As Rachel Sanoff and I have argued, 

. . . access to vrealth Icsds to access to schools, 
vhich in turn provides access to pcvcr. Church 
initiative and finance enable F.ore schools to be 
opened, which enable Kilimanjaro children to be 
ir.ore educated, vhich enables theirs to provide a 
rnajor portion of the national leadership. And it 
is the ties to the irietropolc, in this case via 
the churches, vhich both in the past and in the 
present provide access to the wealth used to ex- 
pand schools. (Saa^iOffs, 1976:20) 

Finally, all of this suggests that central initiatives 
concerned with overcoming the elitist orientation and regional 
and class disparities of the national educational systcn ate 
not likely to succeed if tliey are limited to expansion of 
opportunity and revision of curriculum, At least as iwr- 
tant as how laany schools there are and vhat is taught ''n theri 
is who gets selected for entrance. Recent policy changes nay 
reflect increasing recognition of this relationship. The 
1974 decision to require vocational and political c>:pcricncc 
for entrance to the University of Dar es Salaam nay mark the 
beginning of the dcvelopir-cnt of alternative criteria for re- 
cruitment. Universal pririary education voiild also ovcrcc::c 
this differentiation, but it is still too far away to affect 
short-tern trends in Tanj^ania; universal secondary c^.ucHion 
is of course at this point Itr.p.-i'^cihie to project. 
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Class DifferGntlatlon 

Thus far, the main focus has been on regional, and to a 
Tsrge extent therefore, ethnic, disparities in access to edu- 
cation in Tanzania. Although there is some evidence to sug- 
gest that differential access to education has fostered class 
formation and reproduction within Kilimanjaro, it is necessary 
at this point to enlarge the scope of the discussion. What 
is the nature of the ruling group in Kilimanjaro? How doe^ 
this local ruling class differentiate itself from other 
ruling classes? How are regional/ethnic and class tie? 
lated? And what are the links between class power and 
power? 

A comment on relevant theory is in order here* My 
thinking on these problems derives Insight from marxist anal- 
yses of society, particularly of the Third World (Foster- 
Carter, 1974, which includes a useful bibliography), and of 
the state (Poulantzas, 1973a, 1973b, 1976; Hiliband, 1969, 
1973; Laclau, 1975; Wolfe, 1974; Bridges, 1974; Girardin, 
1974). I am, however, less concerned with marxist doctrine 
and marxist historical interpretation than with marxist meth- 
od. For my work, that orientation has two specific conse- 
quences. 

First, I take that method to require a specific analysis 
of concrete societies in their time and in their contexts, 
That there is conflict over the control and uses of produc- - 
tion in Afdca is, I think, clear. But the precise constel- 
■ lation of classes and class alliances is specific to place 
stnd time, and, as well, changes over time* Therefore, the 
particular definition of contending groups appropriate to 
19th Century Europe may, or may not, be appropriate to post- 
colonial Africa, Those categories must inform the analysis, 
not delimit it, This perspective is, despite the tradition 
of dogmatic and unspeclfic (and therefore, ahistorical and, 
unscientific) analyses from both communist and non-communist . 
marxists, not new to students of Marx; 
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The whole spirit of Marxiw, itr> whole system, de- 
mands that each proposition r.hould be conpidered 
(a) only historically, (h) only in connection with 
others, (c) only in connection with the concrete 
experience of history, (knin, 191C, quoted in 
Shivji, 1975:125) 

The second consequence that flows from this orientation 
is that I take classes to be fonnod by their role in produc- 
tion and their opposition to other classes, Class is neither 
static not a positivist category, To take classes as dy- 
lamic categories defined by production roles requires that ve 
iscard the simplistic. equatio^^^^ cc class with social strati- 
fication, and of class with i; i i h. Studies of stratification 
by wealth and socioeconomic static may provide insights into 
class alignments, but they do not encompass the dynamic of 
classes and class conflict. And to understand classes to be 

defined by their conflict with other classes requires that we 

8 

discard the simplistic equations of class with occupation. 
The petty bourgeoisie cannot be defined solely by its occupa- 
.tions (shopkeepers, artisans, teachers, and so on), but must 
be understood in terms of the tension between, for example, • 
shopkeepers and trans-national corporations on the one hand 
and shopkeepers and smallholder farmers on the other. Since 
the nature and form of these conflicts change over time, so . 
must the structure and alliances of classes change over time. 
The point is not that a shopkeeper may occasionally come to 
own a factory and thus change class situation, but that small 
shopkeepers challenged by chain store monopolies will appear 
and behave differently from shopkeepers challenged by the 
urban unaployed. 

That classes are defined by both production roles and 
opposition to other classes and that the form and organization 
of production and the resultant conflicts change over tke 
pose special problems for empirical research. Like physicists 
studying sub-atomic particles, social scientists studying 
classes and class conflict cannot force. the object of their 
study to hold still to permit detailed observation. Rather, 
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': tlie dynamic nature of our concern requires up to concentrate 
on traces and impacts. That Is, if we ascribe to classes 
static charactcristics-for exraple, if we define classes as 
occupational groups--we cannot see their core quality, their 
existence. only in opposition. Hence, we must examine the im- 
pact of classes in concrete political arenas. Our under- 
standing of class becomes more precise to the extent that that 
understanding provides the most satisfactory explanation of 
political behavior and institutions. The most suitable arenas 
for such study arc those in which there has been a self- 
conscious effort to induce change, since the initiative for 
change will generate oppositions, whose outlines will reveal 
the underlying structural relationships. 

T he Kilimanjaro Petty Bourgeoisie 

Rachel Samoff and I have argued that over tlie i ^ 30 , 
years the petty bourgeoisie has become the local ruling class 
in Kilimanjaro {Samoffs, 1976:esp. 31-34).^ Kilimanjaro is 
not unique in this regard (Feldman, 1975). That class had its 
origins in both salaried employment and successful coffee 
fanning during the period of British, rule. Largely by allying 
with the local peasantry and partly by allying with the na- 
tional anti-colonial movement, that class displaced the 
chiefs, whose own position both in the local economy and as 
political officers had been supported by the British adminis- 
tration. Though forced to raah some accomodations, that ■ 
class has largely opposed socialist initiatives from the cen- 
ter. But simultaneously, due primarily to the access to edu- 
cation that its role in local production fostered, that class 
has supplied a significant portion of the national leaders in 
Tanzania. 

The behavior of that class, however, cannot be explained 
simply by reference to its interests as a petty bourgeoisie. 
Here is the importance of understanding classes as defined 
by conflict with other classes-we must understand this class 
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not by its position but, by its oppositions. The interests of 
the lOvAil ruling class in Kiljiianjaro are defined by several 
diflfircnt conflicts, all of which occur contemporaneously. 

First, the Kilimanjaro potty bourgeoisie has historically 
been in conflict with the Eunipeans who settled within Kili- 
manjaro. As the settlers solk;1iI to raonopolizc markets and 
guarantee labor supplies by manipulating coffee growing regii- 
lations and marketing arriingwiMits, the potty bourgeoisie 
allied with local peasants to tcm growers' associations and 
cooperatives to protect their a'.;cess to markets, ncv; technol- 
ogy, and even land. The most recent, and perhaps final, 
battle in this conflict was the nationalization of settler 
coffee estates in 1973,^" through an alliance linking the 
petty bourgeoisie both with the party at the national level 
and with the local smallholders. That the petty bourgeoisie ■ 
was the dominant class in the alliance is clear from the allc - 
cation of the nationalized estates: not to the smallholders 
directly, not to the estate workers and neighboring farmers 
collectively, and not to some form of ujainaa village organized . 
to institute either local control or central direction, but 
to the coffee cooperatives, institutions controlled by the 
petty bourgeoisie.* That the rules defining which estates 
were to be nationalized werrdevised to exclude most of tlie 
holdings of the petty bourgeoisie provides further evidence of 
that class's dominance. 

Second, the Kilimanjaro petty bourgeoisie achieved power 
at the expense of the Chagga chiefs, and thus was defined in 
part by its conflict with the chiefs, the institutions of 
chiefly power within Kilimanjaro, and the links t^twccn the 
chiefs and th^ British administration, The politics of that 
struggle were complex. Each recognition by the petty bour- 
geoisie of the links between their efforts to coniiol the 
local coffee economy and their anti-chief struggle, and be- 
tween their anti-chief struggle and the larger anti-colonial 
struggle, was repulsed by the British administration, which 
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, ■ kept narrowing tho grounds of the conflict and returning it to 
.Kilimanjaro (Rogers, 1972? McCarthy, 1972:Chapter VII| Scuiioff, 

■; 1974sl9-31). In this conflict, the petty bourgeoisie allied ' 
with clan heads unhappy with the loss of their authority to 
the chiefs and with sub-regional factions within Kilimanjaro, 
and finally prevailed as the national anti-colonial movement 
gained momentum in Tanganyika. 

To some extent, as the chiefs and the British adrainistra- 

."tion became less consequential opponents of the Kilimanjaro 
petty bourgeoisie, they were succeeded by a third opposing 
force, perceived locally as the "center" in Tanzanian poli- 
tics. That is, the petty bourgeoisie regarded its struggle 
against the chiefs not only as a claim for local power but 

, also as an effort to avoid control from 'outside Kilimanjaro. 
The brief period of the elected paramount chief ^' uiie 1950s 
was marked by the creation of a Kilimanjaro antha, flag, and 
newspaper, and the celebration of Kilimanjaro holidays. The 

. historic alliance between the party, the Tanganyika African 
National Union (TANO) , and the Kilimanjaro petty bourgeoisie ■ 
to oust the chiefs notwithstanding, TAND in independent 
Tanganyika (and subsequently Tanzania) had its own sense of 
direction for the country, which did aot permit to Kilimaijaro 
the autonomy its ruling group desired. As the policy initia- 
tives from the center became more expl. '^itiy socialist, tfcsy 
were directed at curtailing the aggressive entrepreneurship 
and individual accumulation, as well as the co.ijnercial and 
institutional links with Europe, that charsctorized the be- 
havior of the Kilimanjaro petty bourgeoisrie. Just as the 
petty bourgeoisie's class interests had brougiht it into con- 
flict with British control and its local: offi':ers, the chiefs, 
so did those interests bring it into con:f'>'. with the ujamaa 
policy of independent Tanzania (Samoff - ' / 

The conflict between Kilimanjaro i'aut, its petty 

• bourgeois ruling class) and Tanzania was ckar but secondary 

•, in the early 1960s, That conflict has ih ,;oii.o increasingly 
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raore important over time, but li;;s not as yet become funda- 
inental. Many of the socialist policy initiatives from tlie 
center have been diverted or coopted within Kilimanjaro. 
Kilimanjaro leaders chb, to be the original socialists, 
having formed cooperatives as early as the 1930s. As noted 
above, nationalization of settler estates suited both central 
and local interests. But more important, the foreign exchange 
earnings from coffee sales are too critical to the Tanzanian 
economy to be jeopardized. Though frequently challenged, 
Kilimanjaro's resistance to socialist initiatives must be 
tolerated until the center has sufficient strength to over- 
come the Kilimanjaro petty bourgeoisie, or, more likely, until' 
the local ruling class is upset within Kilimanjaro (Samoffs, 
1976:3H7). 

This conflict between the Kilimanjaro petty bourgeoisie 
and the center has thus far served largely to forge a regional 
alliance across classes within Kilimanjaro. Most often, the 
local ruling class has been able to persuade other local resi- 
dents that their interests lie in maintaining the regional 
alliance and not in allying with outsiders against the local 
rulers. I shall return to this point shortly. 

The fourth conflict defining the Kilimanjaro petty hour-' 
geoisie is that which pits it against the smallholders, the 
poorer urban strata (many of them iranigrants to the region), 
and the wage laborers. Objectively, it is this conflict that 
we might expect to be primary in Kilimanjaro. Land pressure 
on the mountain has been severe for much of this century. 
When coffee ,rices decline, all farmers suffer, but those with 
access to advanced technology (irrigation, fertilizer, pesti- 
cides) and with fields planted to other crops suffer less. 
And the locally elected officials, merchants, and transporters 
are the most available focus for antagonism, even when they 
have only middle-level roles in a chain of underdevelopment 
that extends far beyond Kilimanjaro. But to the present, this 
conflict hSs remained submerged. In part, the local ruling 
class is able to rely on ties of etLiicity and kinship to 
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ovcrcopo (and disguise) conflicts of class, In part, central 
initiatives can be portrayed au threatening to the entire re- 
gion, thus overcoming conflicts of class with the ties of 
regionalism, In part, central Initiatives are depicted as 
specifically Muslim (Bienon, 1970:43-48), thus emphasizing 
religious ties among the predominantly Christian populace of 
the mountain (where most prominent local leaders have well pub- 
licized church affiliations) . In short, class conflicts be- 
come blurred in the assertion of other associational links. 

Equally, if not more, important, much of the objective 
tension between classes within Kilimanjaro can be displaced 
elsevhere. That is, through a whole variety of mechanisms, 
Kilimanjaro's unemployment and underemployment can be eased 
both by outward migratiori from Kilimanjaro^^ and by the trans- 
fer of wealth accumulated elsewhere (even :i3 far as Uganda 
and Kenya) back into Kilimanjaro. These are difficult points 
to document systematically, but unsystematic observation and 
extensive interviews suggest the importance of these two me- 
chanisms! outward migaration \nd inward transfer of wealth. 

The point here is that the local ruling class in Kill- . 
manjaro, the petty bourgeoisie, is neither a staidc grouping 
that has remained relatively unchanged over time nor a fixed 
cluster of occupations and positions. Because it is involved 
in several different conflicts simultaneously, the structurs 
and behavior of the Kilimanjaro petty bourgeoisie are neces- 
sarily dynamic and thus always somewhat obscure to an 
observer with only one vantage point at any given time. The 
very ambiguity of its interests in the current situation per- 
mits the petty bourgeoisie some autonomy of action (Saul, 
1974:357-359). Similarly, the class alliances of tliis petty 
bourgeoisie are continually remolded, and may include links 
with classes from which it appropriates surplus as well as 
links with classes for whom it generates and transmits surplus, 
vaiile sections of this class entrench their opposition to 
socialist initiatives, other sections can. take anti-capitalist 
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positions. These alli-inccs, too, are frustratliigly imprecise 
to an observer with but a nlngli vantage point, 

A parallel analysis is appropriate at the national level 
for much of Africa. Though the origins of national leaderships 
in Africa lie in the political economy of European rule, and 
though structurally leaders rew-iin linked to the notropolc, 
they are not entirely its agonts. For segments of the national 
leadership their objective intfircsts require and tlieir asaor- 
tions of nationalism permit an alliance with the mass of tho . 
population against continued external domination. The very 
intermediary position of tliis leadership permits thci;e to 
occur within it conflicts over which alliances to pursue, and 
thus over which strategies of development should prevaifTsaul, 
1974:354-359; Cahral, 19CS: "Brief Annlynlr vu th" Rnn' -i 
Structure in Guinea" ? , iheory"? Rodwy, 

1971). Those conflicts arc maniu'Sted in efforts to control 
state power. 

Class structure and the State 

Class conflict, of course, has to do with state power. 
Classes competing for control over production and wealth seok 
to control state power to secure their goals, and particularly 
to fashion the institutions of ths state to reflect their in- 
terests (Girardin, 1974). Day-to-day management is a lot 
simpler when state institutions themselves screen out chal- 
lenges and cloak decisions favoring the ruling class, v.'ith the 
legitimacy of apparently universal norms (Miliband,j;1969:161- 
195), • ^' 

The links between the ruling class and state institutions 
are particularly close in the Third World, where the struc- 
tural relations of dependence preclude the emercencc of a 
local bourgeoisie with real ownership of the mccns of produc- 
Hon (Ake, 1976:3; Harris, 1975:30-33). Sinco :he organiza- 
tion of monopoly oapitalism precludes local ov.-nin.] classes in 
the major branches of tho economy (Coulson, 1973:2<-25), local 
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\ Aitoc seek to use state power to gain control over pvoc1\;ction 
■"1 (Uatribution. Ilencc, the. apparent trotid torerd na( ionnl- 
•.7.ntlon of foreign enterprise::, and creation of joint ctock 
vj^.p«nies (privates foreign company plus local govorment) suits 
both the Third World critics of foreign dcaiination and tho 
local rulers attempting to use their political p.isition? to 
gain more substantial economic leverage, 

There einerges in Africa what Shivji has called the "bu- 
reaucratic bourgeoisie": citizens whose political i.. ..iiiou 
: for then some control over the local economy (Shivji, 
x, ,;^:PartI. . Harris, 1975:24-25). Shivji's construct, 
which has not gone unchallenged (CLiffe and Saul, 1973:33).- 
358), might be divided into two sections-first, those local 
citizens who hold managerial positions in the nationalizec 
and joint-stock, companies (parastatals); and second, those 
whose positicr s in Uie goveiment administration permit them 
to exercise sc e control over the behavior of the parastatals 
(through, for sxample, permitting conopoly markets, or setting 
pricing policiss, or fixing import quotas, or allocating 
power and wate;:, or protecting tencs of employment, or simply 
awarding contracts). Although this construct has been devel- 
oped for analysis of the national political economy, it is 
also usefully applied at the local level. 

• In Kilimanjaro, the eia^rgent petty bourgeoisie has, at 
least, from the 1920s, been concerned with gaining control 
over coffee, production and marketing. To' achieve that, it : ' , 
^has used whatever levers it has been able to grasp, It has 
formed growers' associations and cooperatives. It has organ- 
ized local political parties.. It has opposed the British 
administration and the chiefs, and their nominees for local 
positions.' It has made alliances within the region, and it 
has sought alliances outside the region. It has established 
direct IMs with the European coffee buyers, And throughout, 
it has sought to dominate local politics. 

Dominating local politics in Kilimanjaro has, since the 
1920s, meant dominating both the institutions concerned 
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directly with the production, i7;o,?p')rt, and w-irketing of * 
coffee and tho institutions o,C noverimcnt. Cliai^gos in 
tho leadership of tlie coffee cooperative, the Kilimanjaro 
Native Cooperative Union (KNCU), have been mirrored in changes 
in local government office and in leadership of local party 
units (Satpnff, 1974:19-31, and r. ' IV). This effort by the 
local rr": class to . i .:rei. 1I over state institutions 
has occu-r< -I'^ivrtu!' it T.r.jan..i as well (Fcldman, 1975:155; 
Railtes, 1975:o). 

The local petty bourgeoisie in KilLianjaro, then, has 
historically had two branches. Though both have their origins 
i" coffee production, one has remained largely in agriculture 
2nd commerce, while the other branch has occupied political 
p isitions. Among the earliest founders of the growers' as- 
sociations were subordinate officials of the colonial admini- 
stration, especially clerks and teachers (McCarthy, 1972:247- 
253i McCarthy, 1975). Thus, from the outset, one strategy 
of the petty bourgeoisie's effort to become a bourgeoisie has 

been to secure control over the local state institutions by 

13 

assuming their leadership positions: to become a local 
petty bureaucratic bourgeoisie.^^ In significant local con- 
flicts, the local petty bureaucratic bourgeoisie has been able 
to protect the interests of its class allies, for example in 
the allocation of the nationalized settler coffee estates dis- 
cussed above and local liquor licenses (Samoff, 1974: Chapter 
3).'- '' 

In the post-colonial setting, that local control~the be- 
havior of the local petty bureaucrati.c bourgeoisie— has been 
the primary obstacle to socialist initiatives emanating from 
the center (Samoffs, 1976), The mechanisms through which 
this has occurred have included both direct opposition to 
those initiatives and also interpreting and controlling their 
implementation (Feldman, 1975:161), That control by the 
local ruling class has been necessary to secure the condi- 
tions of its reproduction. To use Carchedi's distinction, 
that control has permitted the reproduction of the agents of . 
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the loc<il ruling class through its continued preferential et;- 
ccos to tlie educational system. At the same tine, that locul . 
control has permitted the reproduction of the positions of 
■ the local ruling class by reel sting initiatives to transform 
the local political ecoMwy. in other words, the function of 
the local petty bureaucratic bourgeoisie has been not only to 
protect the interests of the local ruling class but also to 
insure its reproduction. Control over state power has been 
the primary mechanism for securing class power, 

The Kllimaniaro Political Economy 

We must now return briefly to a point raised earlier, 
the local opposition to the Kilimanjaro petty bourgeoisie. 
Since the local ruling class has its origins in coffee pro- 
. duction, since the sale of coffee plots has been common for 
ir^ny years (Dundas, 1924;301), and since land scarcity has 
been recognized as a problem for half a century (Annual Re- 
ports of District and Provincial Commissioners rarely failed 
to mention it), we might expect j to observe a concentration of 
land in a few hands with the concomitant emergence of farmers 
with so little land that they were forced to sell their labor. 
Yet, although local officials have predicated political tur- 
moil due to land pressu-re for some 30 years, and although the 
average acreage per grower fell sharply in the 1960s (see 
FIGURE A), there is little evidence in the' 1970s of a signif- 
icant local group of landless farmers on the mountain. 

Several hypotheses can be proposed to explain this lack 
of a local landless class, all of them plausible but none of 
them yet well supported by the available research. Foreign 
laborers (both other Tanzanians and' non-Tanzanians) who have 
come to Kilimanjaro to seek work have largely found employ- 
ment on the sisal planitations south of the mountain or in the 
urban setting of Moshi, Those few who did work on coffee 
estates have largely been incorporated within the local popu- 
lace, even to the extent of securing their own coffee plots 
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and' acquiring rights comparable to those of the local ethnic 
group (Samoff, 1974:167). The movement of labor from the drier 
eastern side of the mountain, RoiKbo, has largely ceased as 
that area has become more productive, To some extent, this 
former labor reservoir may now have begun to attract inward 
migration. The more widespread use of fertilizer, pesticides, 
fungicides, and improved seedlings, together with better cul- 
tivation practices have led to increased production and 
quality and thus permit smaller plots to provide adequate in- 
come. The availability of additional land within the region 
which, though unsuitable for coffee, can be used for annual 
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food crops has facilitated crop diversification. Thus, it 
mm likely that one outcojio of land pressure in Kilimanjaro 
has been to reduce the need for outside labor, or rather, for 
local labor— by farmers on nearby land on a short-term, sea- 
sonal basis— to displace imported labor. In addition, as 
noted above, there has been migration out of Kilimanjaro, much 
of it to agricultural settlement and urban employment in other 
areas of northern Tanzania. 

The point here is that thus far there has not emerged a 
significant objective conflict of interest between the Kili- 
manjaro petty bourgeoisie and the poorest of the local peas- 
ants, almost all of whom continue to farm some coffee on 
their own (see TABLL 4) . There is a danger, however, of 



TABLE 4 CONCENTRATION OF COFFEE PRODUCTION IN KILIHANJARO, 

1969-70. 

Frequency Distribution of Average Annual Coffee Output per Fan 



Output (In Ibii.) 
Under ^100 
100-199 
200-299 
300-399 

m-w 

500-719 
750-1499 
1500-2499 
Over 2500 
Not available 



Percentacc of Farms 
10.6 
17.7 
18.2 
12.5 
10.3 
15.5 

3.8 

0.5 

4.1 

6.8 
100, oz 



SOURCE: Sfith, 1970:17. 368 farms were surveyed. 

adopting too static a view of the local political economy which 
could obscure the actual objective conflicts. In the changing 
political economy of Kilimanjaro, coffee production may come 
to have a very different role from that which it has had over 
the past half century. 

Coffee farming has indeed been the major source of cash 
income for Kilimanjaro farmers since the beginning of this 



century. The introduciJon iw^ extension of coffee Imdwj 
wan the change in the piitlcm of production that led to the 
foiniation of a new class abb to challenge succe.<;sfully the 
chiefs then in power. But coffee farming may no longer be 
the most dynamic sector of the local economy. 

Coffee prices, detorniined by market factors largely 
beyond the control of the coffee producers, have fluctuated 
widely. Since the 1960s, increases in income from coffee 
farming have required higher quality beans which in turn have 
necessitated expensive technological inputs (irrigation, fer- 
tilizers, pesticides, processing equipment) and increasingly 
expensive labor, At the same time, there has been little 
new land available for expanding coffee production. Hence, 
individuals with significant capital available for investment 
have begun to look elsewhere. Available surplus capital that 
is not invested in commerce and transport is likely to be in- 
vested in annual crops grown on fields at lower levels of the 

area, which are both more readily available i.nd more acces- ' 
17 

sible to transport. Because the application of technology' 
may well bring a better return on the annual crops than on 
coffee, particularly since producer prices on food crops are 
set nationally rather than on the world market, local in- 
vestment capital if likely to be diverted away from coffee 
and toward the annual crops. Recent evidence does indicate 
the significance of other crops in the local economy (sec 
TABLE S). 

This evidence is supported by the perceptions of the 
local petty bourgeoisie: 

Coffee is just pocket money. By the time you hire 
someone to prune it, spray it, pick it, and pay for 
chemical sprays and so on, what you have left is 
very little. I have uprooted some of my coffee and 
replaced it with grass Ifodder] . 

These changes in the most dynamic sector of the loc^l po- 
litical economy are still too recent for their long-range 
implications to be clearly visible. But they do suggest that 
a static view of the situation may obscure the changing nature 
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5 COFFEE AND OTHER CROPS IN KILIHAI^JAKO 
Heads of Hougphnld In Klllaanlaro Dlsirlcc> 1967 



ng 

ilcure 



Percent of Total 

33, 2Z 
16. 8Z 
1.7% 



100.07. 

izanla 1967 Census, Volume ^, Table 321, p. 413 
3f Cash Incoroe for Klllpanlaro Rural Farmers 
ncome 



other agriculture 
non-£arci incooe 



Percent of Total Farmers 
51. /.7. 
31.02 
17. 7X 



100.12 

ith, ; "'Oiie. (Sample of 368 farmers) 

Land and Li > stock of Kilimanjaro Rural Farmers 

land used for: Percent of Total Farmers ' 

" 53X 

f 43Z 

' 16Z 

Percent of Total Fa rmers 
62Z 
SIX 
263: 
29Z 

inson and Sinker, 1970:3. (Note that the sum of the 
rccntages exceeds 100^, since farmers were asked to 
jscribe all their non-coffee land and llvestockO 



osition within Kilimanjaro. If coffee production 
the major focus for new local investment capital 
nificant for appropriating and accumulating sur- 
he opposition to the local ruling class may come 
.ffee farmers with little land for expansion and 
ical residents with no access to capital or land 



for annual crops. And ■idi-'^'^n access to land at the lowor l^iyclf 
is determined more by th? dcjlcions of government thnn by the 
coiranunal mechanisms of tl'e rour^tain population, the focus of 
that opposition may be diroa!-.<^/cl away from tho local ruling 
class. 

Finally, this reassc?crn^:i'- of the expected opposition of 
landless coffee farmers witnin Kilimanjaro brings us bacl: to 
the recognition that histojr.lcnlr cultural/ and regional ties 
link rich to poor in Kilimarj.\ro :\nd obscure economic cleav- 
ages. Other associational li^ikn, and particularly ethnic ties, 
can be manipulated by the local ruling class to submerge the 
objective conflicts generatecl by the existing organizahion of 
production (Ake, 1976:4-9; Molteno,* 1974) . Through access to 
education and jobs, through opportunities for migration clr^o- 
where in Tanzania, and through greater wealth than most of the 
rest of the country, these ties have facilitated social motil- 
ity and thus have not disappeared but rather have been rein- 
forced over the past several decades (Wayne, 1973;7-10). 

Clas s Formation, Reproduction, and Underdevelopr .ent 

The major argument of this paper has been concerned with 
the mechanisms through which differential access to education 
has been manipulated in Tanzania, to insure the reproduction of 
a local ruling class. The iTTiinediate context has been the cof- 
fee growing area of northeastern Tanzania, where in the 20th 
Century a new pattern of production led to the formation of a 
new local class. Up to the present rooted in coffee produc- 
tion, that class used its access to education to differentiate 
itself from other classes and to insure that new generations 
of local leaders have values and orientations similar to those 
of their predecessors. This mechanism for the roproduct.^on 
of the agents of a local ruling class functions c]50v,'hcrc in 
Tanzania as well (Feldman, 1975:167; M. Mbilinyi, 1974). 

This argument at the local level correspon^^^-* to t\\fi 
larger scale analysis of Africa, and of much of the Third 

28 
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•:.;']^. TilO lir:3l kvo] rviA^^ation for t. r 
Ipovcrty) of Aiiica focurf:: c'\ the rolcG :^ 
Uc cq)il.ciiist vo):ld sysLun^ {todney; 1572' : 
second level ejiplaRstion. to overcome the ^' 
in the first level, 3Cu:os on the behav;-^r: 
in Afrlca-thcir cho.:::s are constraine-: :c 
[/iirighi and Saul, i:^'^' Saul, 1972). ^^^^ 
nave similar orientctions and take sini--' 
the third level expli: - ion must focus t*'- : 
tics of individual 1:: ''rs but rather oi its f' 
perpetu-tioni and le , :iiration of the epsr.; !- 
and thus the nature c: class conflict. 

At that level, the significance of - 
tem is very clear, particularly in state llli. 
consciously adopted liberal or socialist -oo^ 
patterns of differentiation based on his: 
cultural or regional ties. Where only 
manage to get to school, the mechanisias ' 
segments of the society are so favored a: 
tant than the content of the curriculum t 
experience, 

To make this case, however, is not to 
mensional image of local or national niUri: 
As has been noted here and elsewhere (Ake, : 
; 1975:45-47; Saul, 1974), there are tensio: 
'elements of the ruling class, tensions th>. 
productive roles of those elements and th-. 
the form particular conflicts take. 

That African states are poor is cluiF^^ ■ 
of this poverty is the peripheral sltur^con 
in a world capitalist economy is also >^-^ar. 
states are not completely confined vithi^-^ •i.!^ 
are they limited to passive roles. . 
elimination of Africa's poverty is in • -i' • 
minfid by class conflicts within Africa * 
equally clear. 
O 
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foj.in&tion , sincu I for tl - :-'^r\l Icir^s ccncc: ' vrith tl:e 
emergence of ob:iective conJli/^J.'' of interest be: . v: 'lasses 
than with the ir.^chanisms by :;Vlch new sets of Ifi-i^^lern are re- 
cruited from particular cla.^'^cis, Carchedi has t^rgucc' that 
"the reproduction* of social classes depends c:n the tc[ reduc- 
tion of both positions and agents . . (Carchedit 1575). 
My use of class differentiation is concerns >it!i Ihe letter, 
the reproduction of agents, I will come ki^r b ;..;aer 
to a more general discussion of the study of c .as? 1: 
Tanzania. 

^Since it is often the case that authors -Tanr-: ^v. or 
expatriate— who attempt a critical analysis of 5ii:ii:an.-Vui 
development strategy are perceived to be aligninr; tiii^r -reives 
either with the anti-socialist or with the doctrin.,ui : narxist 
critics of Tanzania, it needs to be reiterated h^::- - ".r, Tan- 
zania's efforts to overcome its underdevelopment ^ r-or.g 
the most impressive, and perhaps among the most :z nl, 
in the Third World. It is in the spirit of Cabr:-.:'f ''lai No 
lies. Claim No Easy Victories" (Cabral, 1969! , r-ii 1.^; •: rsre's 
"Leaders must not be Masters" (Kyerere, 1968) .ir.:: "To Plan is 
To Choose" (Jlyerere, 1973), that this analysir developed. 

^As used here, Kilimanjar' refers to an arera of politi* 

cal action that corresponds rc^ghly to the araa .Jiimediately 

surrounding the mountain. Formerly Kilimanjart restrict, 

that area i.^ now administratively organized ir::):Hoshi, 

Rombo, and Districts, all in Kilimanjaro Hcgion. 
4 

Church official, Kilimanjaro, 1974. Unl.2sr otherwise 
specified, information and quotations are taker :oin re- 
search in Kilimanjaro in 1968-69 and 1974, wii:. tne anonpity 
of the sources preserved » 

Comparing Kilimanjaro and the r(:Gt of Tar: -ni- in this 
regard is a difficult task, si)ice secondary schoc^. students 
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etc often p::'ccc autsL.o their : ^ cf c::igi:. Thus,^Mch 
of the er.rollr.o:.t in sovernrsnl: .-ico.v 



rjarc! is non-<lo;jl, vhile nany 
fiocondaty scli'X'ls elsewhere 'i si-- 
bulk of the intc-tetothe priva ..^ see- 
the trend is cl^ar. And it is rejsc: 
once establishsa, private sccon-^ar- : 



jchccls in Kilir.:.- 
stud-ents are in 
.r.oted ;'Olow ^he 
:;^li!00l: is local, 
' ./ ex;pec that 
wil.' : -rease 
choals ?.ve done. 



Ir ti- ■ :-rcliance 
1 (rnr.-' niaDaiK 



their enrollTicntS; just as the -07srr^cr. 

^lourin^i Kilimanjaro in IF'., the !l ., .cer of: ;iational 
Education praissd the private schools fo: 
and their contribution to natic-.a: educa; 

News , 29 April 1974:1). 

\he nature and behavior of this gr,^" ire c .oussed h 

more oetail below, 

Shat lauch of the current social ,,,ri: ng reflects 
all of these equations is obvious. U=±r±c- ^-ven nanv 
of the radica: critics, perhaps a-terr:,.:,.; : e a posi- 

tivist nethodclcgy on a dialectical tl^eor- . s. . ^i- ilar cor.-^ 
structs (Shivji, 1975, is one example : ' Arisrson, h \ 

esp. 121-123). 

^hat terminology is unfortunate, svyy^ 



.ince, as vne 

thrust of my argument thus far suggesis,. nt a:r :st beginning 
to understand the nature of this class. .ere, pett;.- 

(rotite) bourgeoisie refers to smll-scal^ c^tit: ists whose 
proxiP.ate model for behavior is the -arge-£^-= ■ apitalist^:. 
That class includes the educated eli^, held j-it- 

ical or administrative positionr and iav? 11:-^.- direct 
involveir^ent in capitalist enterprise- '^^^ origins of 

the class are now clear, the d; namic :: -he lar..-. context per- 
mits that class some autonomy of acti2ft-tcv-l.:::isolidation 
of its capitalist role or toward a pro^t^^v'^. eya socialist, 
role. Freyhold prefers the tern, "to „ .-o. those whose 
position stcr>s from Africanization) (Seal. )o".::254-367). 

^"sot all estates were nationalised. It-csi aiifected vnre 
coffee estates in the core of the coffv: -grcv-:.: area (th-s 
excluding estates in West Kilimanjaro a:. , thcs: =n which 
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c, 
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^e vas not the c::::: crop) .i^'':: thnn; 50 acres (thus 
c:-; :ing all but the :^;;::":t of ::.e v.:r: -an;- ovmed cntates). ' 
l\i-...t is involve.- i? not!- - r::r.>tior. but rather r,ove- 
: of individuals tc/." \ ccc- 1?- '.mi' ■ outside the 
- Local leaders i -^lil-:: ^c.-orait largo in 
though an an-lyd.5 of the '/ ^-us i Ucdtcd a n';t 
.. .:^rcgionalinigr:itio ,::in./^ : ■ -Hi- '.njar . Region's tolal 
lition (Claeson ar Hgero, 1: 
•'It is iaportsnt ! rt to :ah i iisti ict: betvo-vn 
J r;-.3r and stato po< cr. Dr to the dcpc.i-lont structure 
cconoinies, . ntrol ov.: state r-ove: by ".he ruling 
:. is the primary r;:.::...:ition for its ovr. re:.rodv :tion. On 
-:.':or',ance of dif-^^rsntiating cl-ss pc^v;cr fro:^ state power, 
■,.:dau, 1975:93, :.C1., 
--T.^o structural .nt-arponetr-tlc:-. of "v;rniiient and party 
i;: :;ilir.anjaro nakes it reesonablo tr r:— f both as state 
i: ;d-taticns (Sanoff, H7'l:161-1^^» l':' -2D: , 

-'This errort to aj?ly at the br.... -£v-„ constructs de- 
v: :rcd for national analysis leeds t: •c:ior: anately awH^ard 
ttrminology. The .'ifrican petty bourc-^oi^-.e cf the period of 
Ei-ovoan rule {of-ar. termec! "Afri'iK miicie class" and "edu- 
a--5d elitoi") c:: xituted the leii-?j:sh:r of ;he national i-t 
M^-colonial mov-Hirrnt. At the tHrrdna: on c: direct Eur: • 
■pc-]i rule, that cl^r.^ bccaiae tlie nrdor, .. se^-icnt of the 
bo^jrceoisie (the . ;:ier, dominant, sgire.: re-dining in th) 
Mtrc.pole). Alt .gh individuals from Kilicanjaro potty 
boi;:-2oi.3ie have ,;.scome part of thr. national seg:r.ent of the 
Tar.::::nia3 bourgcdsie, I am conccr.-^ :-re with the local 
ruLng Class in 'j'.aanjaro, whic!i r.as rer?,ined a distinctly 

bourgecisde Hence, tliat branch :: zh^: local ruling 
dz3S whose pow.-::: sterns from political and ajninistrativc 
pontior-s can a-ropriately be described as -he local petty 
bureaucratic bozg^eoisie, 

^^Ths projec-or.- political tun:.c.-l due to land scar- 
city that fill tiv. historical recced hav.: led several 
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■jo.rrherr. to atir., ' b' " at-; and describe a 1: 
c:" bcil rfriivic -l.!::, Ihr, ; :cr~$ have thus fc:r : 
o-:-fai. Infn-t, .... > leaders suggest 'yx 
Ici..-. of Innd j:arci:y :-v l:: 2n .-reatly overstnc 
t'jchnoI.3gicaI .-..dvcincei rJ. an adeqraate income ; 
coffee plots, and tha-. is aclained land ava- bl": ir 
the lower areas (unsuite;...2 for coffea but adequat' for anru"' 
food crops). In s sun-e: s: Illli^ianjaro famisrs, "y. repcr-,.. 
there vas no land shortac: i_ (Mtillnyi, L973::i:V, £e;. 
also Canyers, et al, 197: 

^h. Mbilinyi report!r: -±zi ES\ of the faiiilie^- :.n the 
coffee growing areas hirsfi. labor [1973:159, IB). 

^'^Tm transport needs: of 1 ten of ^aize and 5S .-ilogrCT 
of coffee, with approxinizely egdvahnt marke. va.:^ iz. 
1959, are very different. 

^ho encourage food rrodcction, producer prices 
naize vere raised 64 in 1973-7-1 and 43^ in 1974-75 :: : .di va 
Uchumi, 1574:56). 
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